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HERE are times when an editor 
can properly devote his particular 
ection to others and give them the op- 
portunity to offer words of wisdom and 
counsel. The following have been taken 
from sources which may have escaped 
ae notice of readers of LirurGIcAL ARTs. 
hey are recorded here with the barest 
ditorial commentary. 


It May BE a bit cruel to destroy illu- 
sions in this world of stark realities but 
in the February, 1944, issue of that emi- 
nently respectable review, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, we find an article, ‘‘Mass 
Production in Antiquity,” which ex- 
plains a great deal. The author, Dorothy 
Kent Hill, is a former filers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens and is now curator of Ancient 
Art at the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- 
more. Miss Kent tells of terra-cotta 
statuettes made wholesale in the Greece 
of the fourth century; the Etruscans, 
“‘who were practically the artists of Re- 
publican Rome, were always adept at 
saving themselves labor on their terra- 
cotta sculpture and their bronze uten- 
sils, and the Egyptians, whom the Ro- 
mans eventually conquered, invented 
wholesale methods of making bronze 
statuettes.”’ But the most interesting 
quotation from Miss Kent's article fol- 
lows: 

_ The third century a.D., a century of war and 
revolution, saw the beginning of the slow death 
of this culture and its factory system. For gener- 


ations at a time few craftsmen could be trained. 
When peace of a sort was restored, workmen 


had lost not only their’ skill of hand but their | 


methods of production and their organization 
as well. As troublous times repeated themselves, 
artisans forgot more and more of the skill of 
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their crafts. In a few centuries production 
dropped from the most prolific to the most bar- 
ren. The tricks of multiple production were not 
all lost nor all at once, as witness, for example, 
the terra cotta lamps with moulded Christian 
symbols, which were a mass product. But many 
processes were forgotten as the need for them 
decreased. Quality, on the whole, deteriorated 
as well. Yet all the while there was developing 
a new school of work, to emerge eventually as 
the mediaeval civilization, a civilization on a 
much lower scale, which by its very paucity 
forced the laborer into a painstakingness which 
a Roman would have avoided and which, by 
its ardent faith, inspired him with a love of his 
subject which no pagan could have felt. 


Quite a parallel for our times! Surely 
we are living in troublous days, yet 
would it be too optimistic to venture the 
suggestion that we are now developing a 
new school of work which may well emerge 
as the harbinger of a rebirth of art in our 
day? And in the field of mass production 
for religious purposes we have most of 
the needed elements: the artists and the 
means whereby mass production can be 
achieved. The only missing link is a 
daring and imaginative person who will 
finance a well-planned project. It is 
hardly necessary to note that such an 
attempt cannot be expected from the 
usual sources of supply. What is needed 
is a healthy and fresh approach. There 
will always be parishes too poor to ac- 
quire an original work of art — painting 
or sculpture — and the reproduction of a 
properly designed original is a perfectly 
fair solution of the problem. There will 
also always be occasions for the produc- 
tion of individual works of art. If the 
matter is well and honestly handled, the 
“original” product of the master artist and 
that of his more humble brother, the 
maker of a mass production object, will 


always find a market. As a matter of fact, 
all artists can well produce models for 
mass production without lowering their 
standards one whit. In short, what we 
need is a change of heart, a sense of fair- 
ness, a sense of values, and hope in the 
future! 


“GREAT epochs in art were times of 
adventure and discovery.” 

“The gothic manner of building an- 
swered to a stage in the historical devel- 
opment of European mind and society, 
it depended on the past up to its own 
point and embodied the spirit of its own 
time: adventurous, romantic, mystical: 
it was the architecture of chivalry, feu- 
dalism, the guilds and religion. The form 
may be described and copied but only 
the spirit made it a living thing.” 

“The middle ages bequeathed a testi- 
mony as to the possibility of there being 
a progressive culture reaching noble 
results: They gave evidence that pro- 
ductive work may be counted all joy, 
that the manual arts spring, like drama 
and music, from the hearts of the com- 
mon people; they revealed the tender 
beauty of that which comes fresh from 
the folk mind. They proved that Art is 
not a remote luxury or fashionable fu- 
tility, but rather it is the way of doing 
right things so that the human spirit 
shines through the body of labor. Art is 
not free design which may be imposed 
by a class remote from the craftsmen. 
Scholars of design only arise when ex- 
perimental art is dead.” * No comment! 


*From chapter on mediaeval architecture 
by W. R. Lethaby in The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages, edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, 
edition of 1938. 
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THERE is no doubt that missals 
would have been in wider use much 
sooner, and would be more widely used 
today, if the intelligence and willingness 
of laymen had not been generally under- 
estimated.” This is quoted from an ar- 
ticle, “The Layman and the Liturgy” 
by Marie Conti Oresti, in the August, 
1944, issue of Caecilia, a review of liturgi- 
cal music. And the same could be said 
of the underestimation of the laity con- 
cerning the acceptance of fine things to 
be used in our churches, instead of aid- 
ing and abetting bad work by the trite 
remark that “it is what the people 
want.”” Why not aim high for a change 
and see what happens! 


In 1934 the Associated American Art- 
ists, a group composed of forty-odd of 
our best known painters, etchers, and 
sculptors, came into being. The director, 
Reeves Lewenthal, being a sensible per- 
son, entertained the odd notion that 
artists were human beings requiring 
food, clothing, and shelter other than a 
leaky garret. He established the mem- 
bers of the organization on a business 
basis that identifies them with the Amer- 
ican scene. Surely a good beginning and 
one that does away with the nonsense 
which tends to separate the artist from 
the normal life about him, 

In the booklet issued on the occasion 
of the present exhibition, Mr Lewenthal 
restates the purpose of the organization 
and of the gallery: ‘““The galleries have 
always had a two-fold purpose — one, 
to bring the best contemporary art to 
the public at just prices; and two, to 
make contemporary artists’ talents op- 
erative in our present social structure, 
so that their place and stature in society 
will be respectably established.”’ The 
Associated American Artists seek to 
bring art back to the conditions that 
prevailed before it became an aesthetic 


cult, and they would like to find for art 
in modern society a position correspond- 
ing to that it possessed in the middle 
ages and which it held up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

The gallery of this organization, at 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 
well worth a visit. Another will be 
opened in Chicago early in 1945. 


WE HOPE that many read the all-too- 
infrequent column on art by Barry 
Byrne in America. One in particular 
(September 9, 1944) brings up a point of 
value to artists everywhere. It concerns 
the preservation of art in those countries 
which have been subjected to the rav- 
ages of war. That is surely a laudable 
concern, but it seems, at times, that the 
emphasis on the preservation of build- 
ings and objects overshadows the neces- 
sity for the creation of art in our times. 
As Mr Byrne so rightly states the ques- 
tion: ““The emphasis is on the past of 
art, and is in alignment with the mental 
attitude on this matter which also in- 
spires and fosters museums. In reality 
the important matter is not so much the 
preservation of art as its creation.” The 
dispersal of the Hearst collection, for 
example (much of it was of doubtful 
value), the princely gift of the Bache 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art — these help to popularize the 
great art of the past and give enjoyment 
to many. But would it not be more to 
the point if those who are in a position 
to purchase art — and particularly that 


used in our churches — should forego | 


the purchase of the occasional old mas- 
ter and give a tangible commission to a 
living one. 


On SEVERAL occasions our readers 
have expressed a desire to see illustrated 
in the quarterly the works of old masters 
and it is hoped that the illustrated essay 


on Tintoretto’s interpretation of the 
Last Supper will please them. The article 
on tabernacles in the last issue met with 
favor in many places and filled the need 
of those who sought to have the totality 
of this subject discussed in one article. 
“The Réle of Flowers in the Liturgy” 
will fill a similar need and may serve as 
a guide for over-enthusiastic members 
of altar societies. The director of the 
commission for church music in the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, the Rever- 
end Robert Brennan, contributes a pun- 
gent record of his impression of liturgical 
development from coast to coast. Father 
Brennan’s ideas are peculiarly his own 
and he has expressed thoughts that 
needed expression very badly. From 
Ireland comes an excellent explanation 
of the relation between the liturgy and 
modern art, which clarifies many points 
that have caused some confusion in the 
past. Dom Leonce Crenier, O.S.B., sent 
us the text of an imaginary conversation 


with Mr Anybody which is really a ~ 


description of the humble splendors of 
the priory of Saint Benoit-du-Lac, in 
Canada. st 


Many of our readers know that the 
liturgical week, this year, will be held in 
New York City, December 27, 28 and 
29. Those who attended the previous 
weeks need not be urged to attend this 
one, and those persons who were unable 
to journey to Chicago, Saint Paul, or 
Saint Meinrad’s Abbey on previous oc- 
casions would find it advisable to secure 
copies of the proceedings of the first 
four weeks. They constitute a valuable 
corpus of liturgical lore. Definite infor- 
mation concerning the events scheduled 
for this fifth week can be obtained from 
Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B. care of 
The Liturgical Conference, 605 North 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 11, IIli- 
Nnois. 


Liturgy and Modern Art 


HAVE tried elsewhere! to show that 

modern art can be defined by three 
principles. Like other sections of our in- 
tellectual, spiritual and material life, 
modern art has returned to the bare es- 
sentials, and this return accounts for 
its austerity, simplicity and apparent 
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primitiveness. The first specifically artis- 
tic principle derived from this general 
tendency is that the greatest possible effect 
should be achieved by the smallest possible 
means. Utility-furniture, crockery and 
dress are not things with which we put 
up “for the duration’’; the fal-de-la and 


trimmings of former ages have gone 
long ago, and it has become a tautology 
to state that the simplest form is always 
the best. 


sss 


See my article “Modern Art,” in The Irish 
Art Handbook, Dublin, 1944. 
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The new realization of the natural 
undations of life has led in art to the 
discovery of the fundamental union 
‘material and form. Materials are no 
wer anonymous and interchangeable; they 
ve an internal law and must be used in 
mpliance therewith. Even more than a 
ere co-operation between material and 
€ inspired tool, art is the process 
rough which man works up the inter- 
il laws of materials by making them 
tain in the sphere of personal expres- 
yn that supreme significance to which 
ey are predestined. 

‘These two first principles yield the 
ird and perhaps most conspicuous 
‘inciple of modern art. The effort put 
to the working up of the internal law of 
atertals must correspond to the significance 
the personal expression. Modern art is 
ndamentally based on a deeply-rooted 
atred of that original sin in art which 
msists in hiding internal emptiness by 
display of effort and material. 

‘The relationship between modern art 
id liturgy has so far been considered 
ainly from the viewpoint of the con- 
ibutions made by modern art to the 
vival of the liturgical spirit and its 
tistic expressions. The liturgy is the 
pression of the life of the mystical 
idy of Christ in the public and com- 
on worship according to the order 
eated and prescribed by the Church. 
his expression is threefold, namely 
erary, ceremonial, and institutional. 
he literary expression is found in the 
xts such as are offered by the official 
urgical books (Missal, Breviary, Ritu- 
, Pontifical and Martyrology). The 
remonial expression is found in the per- 
rmance of the actions accompanying 
e recitation of those texts; thus it in- 
udes not only the rubrics in the strict 
nse of the term, but also the vocal and 
netic activities of the laity attending 
urgical functions. The instztutional ex- 
ession is found in the permanent ex- 
rnal frame for those activities, namely 
hurch buildings and their adornment 
d liturgical vestments and utensils. 
turgical art is distinguished from reli- 
sus art in general by its being essen- 
ly and strictly designed for use in 
njunction with the performance of the 
cred ceremonies. Liturgical institu- 
ms and ceremonies become “‘as sound- 
x brass and a tinkling cymbal” when 
See my article “Building and Liturgy” in 
ygnificat, Vol. iii, pp. 3-8; also my articles 
lessings for the Sailors” in American Ecclesias- 
1 Review, October, 1941, and “Prayers for 


soners,”’ ibid., August, 1942. 
’ See my article “Sincerity” in Orate Fratres, 


oruary, 1944. 


they are separated from the most direct 
expression found in the sacred texts, of 
the reality carried and indicated by 
them. 


‘THIs hierarchy of liturgical expres- 
sions is of greatest importance for the 
study of the influence which the liturgy 
has, could have, or should have on 
modern art, or should I rather say: of 
the parallelism existing between liturgi- 
cal principles and the fundamental 
tendencies of modern art? On the liturgi- 
cal side, the first source to which we 
have to turn when we try to evolve these 
principles, is naturally the liturgical 
texts themselves rather than second- 
hand theories on the liturgy established 
by individual authors. Whilst with re- 
gard to the ceremonial and institutional 
side, the liturgical movement has brought 
about a greater sense of dignity (which, 
as I said, would be meaningless, unless 
it was based on a new and deeper reali- 
zation of the sacred Faith of the Bride 
of Christ), with regard to the liturgical 
texts we newly appreciate the fact that 
they are not merely just grand and 
venerable prayers, but that they en- 
shrine a systematic teaching evolved by all 
periods of ecclesiastical history and by 
all the nations and races embraced by 
our holy Mother, a teaching relating to 
the various aspects of the sacred mys- 
teries, in an insurpassably close contact 
with their daily performance. Far from 
being of merely devotional or theologi- 
cal significance, this teaching extends 
to all aspects of internal and — as we 
begin to realize — also of external life, 
to the relationship between men and 
women, parents and children, employ- 
ers and employees, to the principal oc- 
casions and states of life, the elementary 
professions and trades, such as doctors, 
farmers, artisans, etc., and, last but not 
least, to theoretical, practical and social 
aspects of arts.” ; 

The liturgical texts relating to artists 
are mainly the prayers used in the bless- 
ing of liturgical objects and in the dedi- 
cation and consecration of churches and 
altars. Like the papal pronouncements 
on Church music, these texts state be- 
yond doubt that the Church considers 
liturgical art from a strictly functional 
viewpoint. Unaware as he was of these 
texts, Pugin had to go to enormous 
trouble to work out for himself these 
functional principles; however, in doing 
so, he almost anticipated verbally the 
most advanced teaching on modern art. 

What I called the first principle of 
modern art is traditionally known as 


the principle of economy. Herder, the 
great pioneer of modern thought, was 
the first to illustrate this principle, at 
his time unheard-of in the teaching on 
art, by the liturgy. ““How economic is 
the Catholic Church!” he exclaims in a 
mixture of scorn and admiration, “two 
sticks bound crosswise together produce 
a greater devotional effect than elabo- 
rate pagodas, and a thin piece of bread 
overthrows the involved imagery of 
paganism!” That the simplest means 
and the plainest form is the best, the 
most appropriate to the sacred mys- 
teries and therefore the most devotional, 
the most suited to liturgical ceremonies 
and therefore the most dignified, and 
the most adequate to the tradition of 
ecclesiastical institutions and therefore 
liturgically speaking the best, all this is 
commonplace in modern teaching on 
liturgical art and, mutatis mutandis, on 
art in general. 


‘THE APPLICATION of the second 
principle of modern art is, in liturgical 
art, most closely connected with that of 
the first principle. Not only is our highly 
developed sense of sincerity ? — on which 
the liturgy contains an impressive teach- 
ing — insulted by the use of plaster 
pretending to be marble or by the faking 
of gold through brass, but this illusory 
use of materials is simply too compli- 
cated to be liturgically permissible. The 
official teaching on the basic materials 
employed in the liturgy, such as water, 
stone, wood, silk, mortar and gold, 
clearly aims at a straight correlation 
between their nature and their function. 
In liturgical texts concerned with those 
materials we could distinguish, just as 
mediaeval exegetics of Holy Scripture 
did, between the literary (or natural), 
the symbolical and the anagogical in- 
terpretation. What abstract art aims at 
in a strictly material sphere, to work up 
the very essence of the material em- 
ployed, is a characteristic of the liturgi- 
cal use of materials. However, the 
wateriness of water, the stoniness of 
stone and the goldenness of gold are, in 
the liturgy, not merely natural qualities, 
but through their use in human worship 
paid to God, they attain to their higher 
destination. They become capable of 
receiving and conveying grace. The 
prescriptions that pure water must be 
used for baptism, wax and not some- 
thing looking like wax for altar-candles, 
and unflavored wheat for the hosts, all 
these prescriptions are expressive of the 
abhorrence of the truly perverse falsi- 
fication and faking of materials. 
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Whilst the most outstanding charac- 
teristic of modern art is its apparent 
lack of standards, by which it could be 
judged or classed, there was no period 
of art accompanied by a greater amount 
of theoretical deliberation and literature 
than modern art. In fact, modern art 
seems to compensate its lack of stand- 
ards and of guiding geniuses by an 
abundance of self-reflection. Yet this 
self-reflection has rather increased than 
diminished its highly subjective character. 
Modern art in general does not claim 
to be more than the true and genuine 
expression of a historic situation, a situa- 
tion which deserves at least respect for 
the profundity of external and internal 
suffering experienced by those who have 
to live through it. Similarly the indi- 
vidual modern artist claims as his high- 
est and most valued privilege to be 
boundlessly sincere. 

Liturgical art, on the other hand, is 
essentially a function of the life of a 
community. It can therefore not be based 
on personal experience as such, but only 
on the experience of personal member- 
ship in that community. Therefore the 
third principle of modern art would read 
in the liturgy: The effort put into the 
working up of the internal law of mate- 
rials must correspond to the significance 
of the personal experience, of the spe- 
cific reality thereby expressed, by a 
member of the Church. This principle is 
actually the Magna Charta of liturgical 
art as an essential function in Church 
life. Liturgical art is not the concern of 
contractors and undertakers. Child-of- 
Prague statuettes manufactured in Japan 
(as hundreds of thousands of them were) 
do not cease to be religious objects. For 
liturgical purposes however, “repository 
art’’ is theoretically just as unbearable as 


O THE BARD of old the portents 

of nature were clear: “Groweth 
seed and bloweth mead and springeth 
the wode new.” So he sings. Cuccu. In 
all likelihood the summer he greeted so 
joyfully came in, as countless others had 
before and would again, with its rich 
store of the earth’s fruitfulness fulfilling 
the poet’s words and giving him the 
dignity of a prophet. 


would be the use of electric lamps or 
artificial flowers on the altar, the use of 
gramophone records (of Plane Chant 
sung by the Monks’ Choir of Solesmes) 


for Church music, or the use of a disin- © 


fecting lotion for baptism. 

All these points are by no means new 
discoveries of the modern liturgical 
movement, but merely the fruits of a 
new realization of the lasting principles 
laid down for centuries past by the tradi- 
tion and still more expressively in the 
liturgical books themselves. Tradition is 
one of the few angles from which mod- 
ern art can genuinely attain to new ob- 
jectivity. Jammed in between misunder- 
standing by an unsympathetic public 


_ and their own lack of coherence, modern 


artists often make rather frantic efforts 
to demonstrate that one or the other of 
the recognized masters, Michelangelo 
or El Greco, the stained-glass-worker of 
Chartres or the sculptor of the Apollo of 
Tenea applied their principles. In the 
liturgy we have an unbroken tradition. 
of restriction to those essentials, the re- 
discovery and new realization of which 
is the historic task performed by modern 
art. 

In the history of liturgical art, this 
restriction has two distinctive roots. 
Universal as she is with regard to both 
space and time, the Church did not lay 
down any artistic principles but those 
which would apply to all periods and 
races. Besides this historical reason, we 
have the economic reason. Christian art 
is and always has been the direct expres- 
sion of functional demands. We may 
easily draw one line of development of 
Christian “‘emergency” art from the 
adaptation of the Roman basilica by 
the early Christians to the mass-houses 
of the Penal Times and modern corri- 


Sumer Is Icumen In 
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For all her fickleness the actions of 
Mother Nature offer much less a risk 
for prediction than do those of her sons 
and daughters. In the light of a sinking 
sun one may see fair weather or foul for 
the morrow, but who can gauge the 
lightning stroke of a man’s will? The 
human race rarely acts in a logical 
manner, and if this be true of diplo- 
macy, research and even of law it is all 


gated iron chapels. True liturgical art 
has never been the ripe fruit of leisure 
and wealth based on social or political 
oppression and exploitation, as were the 
greatest achievements of secular arts. 
On the other hand, the truly liturgical 
artist (not the artist who tries to force 
his queer religious experiences upon the 
Church) has always held a recognized 
high position in Church life. 
Thus it seems to me that the relation- 
ship between modern art and the liturgy 
is just the reverse from what it appears” 
to be. Whilst it is true that the liturgical 
revival has benefited from the reduction 
of false and shadowy pseudo-principles" 
through modern art, modern art owes” 
to the liturgy the most perfect and last- 
ing example of application of its prin- 
ciples. If this relationship would be 
more generally recognized, it could bear 
fruits the importance of which for the 
future of human culture is still lost to” 
sight. In its boundless sincerity, modern - 
art confines itself no longer to a merely 
historical or aesthetic appreciation of 
the liturgy but has become susceptible - 
to its metaphysical influence. Cheap 
sneering at the dark ages has long given 
room to genuine preparedness, however 
romantic and irresponsible its founda-_ 
tions may sometimes be, for harmonious - 
co-ordination of nature and supernature | 
in artistic activities. If we realize in our- 
selves the full extent of liturgical life ex-_ 
tending from the very core of the mys- 
teries of our faith to the remotest rami-_ 
fications of ceremonial and institutional — 
details, we shall become capable of 
offering to our fellow-men cenettiail 
more than another philosophy of life, 
namely the beauty of God which has — 
appeared to us in the Manger and on 
the Cross. 


the more true of art. Can anyone hope — 
to predict the future of sacred art in thi 
country? Signs of the times surround us; 
summer is on its way, but who knows if 
the harvest will be garnered? In recent 
years we have heard of crops rotting in 
the fields. 

That good seed is springing up through- 
out the land there is no doubt. Many 
artists, however, would question the 
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quantity of mead blowing about, if 
mead is what they think it is. The merry 
green wood hems us in on all sides 
threatening even to overrun the small 
clearings we have made for the good 
seed. It is a wild luxuriant growth hiding 
thorns and thistles under widespreading 
leaves. Against it we struggle, discour- 
aged at times, but confident that nature 
will succumb to grace. If the truth were 
known, we are not awaiting the arrival 
of the cuccu at all, but of the Dove, and 
who can know His coming? 

A review of contemporary activities 
in the field of sacred art and of post war 
developments may well be likened to an 
exploration through the forest, if not the 
Everglades. There are thrills in store for 
one who hazards such a journey, and 
objects so frightening that the blood 
turns cold, curdles and boils all at the 
same time. Yet with each step the con- 
viction becomes firmer and firmer that 
neither the most wonderful thrill nor the 
most terrible fright has yet been experi- 
enced. That will come with the summer; 
that is, after the war or, as some say, 
“after the duration.” 

_ What thrills lie in store for the in- 
trepid traveler? Largely those of great 
expectation. Men have made clearings 
and settled the land, reclaiming and 
developing it with that intensity of pur- 


pose and efficiency so typical of Amer-’ 


icans. With the shift of population, new 
centers for the Church have sprung up 
and while many of them, particularly in 
the West, are not dominantly Catholic, 
nearly all will remain after the war and 
many others will be added. The silver 
now jingling so brightly and the bills 
falling so lightly in the collection boxes 
on Sunday morning: will be turned into 
brick, stucco, steel, and concrete as soon 
as those precious materials are available. 
_ This enormous building program will 
be accompanied by a critical movement 
in society which may literally force the 
Church to make demands of architects 
undreamt of ten years ago. It is not un- 
likely that socialistic and communistic 
elements will mass against Catholicism. 
Something similar occurred in France 
after the first World War, and we should 
not forget Cardinal Verdier’s happy so- 
lution of the problem in Paris. Could 
anything play into the hands of the 
enemy more palpably than the appear- 
ance in a modern, streamlined Amer- 
ican community, arrogantly moderne 
perhaps, of a smug little byzantine or 
gothic edifice, or one of those world-fair 
enormities harking back to the vertigi- 
nous twenties? Men and women trained 


in the principles and ideals of Catholic 
action are not likely to take kindly to 
mediaeval-minded architects or to be 
impressed by the effusions of concrete 
moulds, 


"THERE, then, is the promise of a 
summer that may come: the Catholic 
Church leading the way by means of 
the arts to glories yet unattained, ex- 
ploring the possibilities of modern con- 
struction, encouraging the good that is 
to be found in the restless imagination of 
artists, giving work to class-conscious 
artisans, standing forth nobly before all 
men, modern with the wisdom, strength, 
and beauty of the ages. 

This is not pure fancy. Despite our 
periodic doubts the liturgical revival has 
exerted a positive influence on the minds 
of American Catholics. Architects, pas- 
tors, and people realize the practical ad- 
vantage of being up to date in building 
more than they did even ten years ago. 
Notable achievements in secular archi- 
tecture have broken down the natural 
hesitation of the Church to accept and 
develop the new style in its own way. 
With such a radical departure from the 
historical styles on all sides, it is not 
likely that Catholics will remain reac- 
tionary. 

Added to this freshening thought is 
that of the number of artists ready and 
willing to assist the architects in com- 
pleting their task. A similar situation, we 
must remember, did not exist after the 
last war. Through the lean and hungry 
thirties these zealous, high minded peo- 
ple have labored. Their work and worth 
are known, perhaps more than they 
themselves realize, and secretly admired 
by more than one who outwardly pro- 
fesses no love “‘for such stuff.” It would 
not take much salesmanship now to 
convince authorities that these artists 
are the master craftsmen of the ancient 
guilds in modern dress and that to them 
the Church must turn if she is sincere in 
her high sounding oratory of praise for 
human effort above the machine and for 
spiritual values above commercialism. 

Negatively, a third element brightens 
our hopes. Far away in Carrara the 
quarries are still, nor will normal pro- 
duction be resumed with the cessation of 
hostilities. Some time, too, must elapse 
between the reorganization of industry 
and the exportation of those incongru- 
ous marble creations that have appealed 
so strongly to our nouveau riche congrega- 
tions. Undoubtedly the glamor and glint 
of Eyetalian marble will.continue like 
the names of opera singers, but there is 


reason to believe that the dictatorship 
of the wholesale importers will be seri- 
ously threatened, if not overturned. In 
any event the days to come will be criti- 
cal ones for American artists. If they can 
step into the breach, supply the de- 
mands and satisfy the buyers, the field 
will be theirs for years to come. 

It would be the most infantile folly, 
however, to believe for a moment that 
the Church in the United States will 
turn over its hand, heart, and pocket- 
book to local artists at the end of the 
war. Many of the old, hidebound archi- 
tects will again be asked to draw plans 
for parish plants — men whose hands 
have not lost their cunning in produc- 
ing a beautifully colored scale model 
with landscape and clouds. 

Apart from the architects there are 
commercial interests paying men and 
women to see that the change we hope 
for does not materialize. Huge illustrated 
books are being sent gratis to pastors 
throughout the country keeping their 
minds filled with catalogue numbers 
and trade names. “Liturgical’’ altars, 
albs, holy cards make their sober ap- 
pearance in these publications, cheek 
by jowl with more hilarious articles, in 
order to palliate the opposition of sub- 
scribers to the new movements in the 
Church. Chi-rhos, lambs, and wide- 
eyed fish, carrying enough loaves for 
any multitude, throw the lie right back 
into the face of the courageous assistant 
who ventures to suggest that Barclay 
Street is commencing to engage in a 
very pious hypocrisy. This is perhaps 
the most frightening of all the scenes 
about us as summer draws near. The 
harvest will be immense. There are no 
signs of the cuccu yet, but the grass- 
hoppers are already singing loudly in 
the woods. 

Of a different character are the mis- 
givings that one feels while visiting vari- 
ous liturgical fields in the country. De- 
spite the evidence of good will and even 
of talent, some of these places consti- 
tute a serious danger to the post-war 
artistic renaissance. The situation calls 
to mind not so much the episode of the 
Trojan Horse as the parable of the 
wheat and the cockle in a slightly differ- 
ent setting. Some people, unfortunately 
mistaking cockle for wheat, have sown 
it far and wide. Sooner or later it will be 
found out by the pastors who, while 
similar to the husbandman of the Gospel 
in their shrewdness, do not always pos- 
sess his sublime patience. The cockle 
will be pulled out but much of the 
wheat with it. 
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I refer in the first place to those math- 
ematically minded liturgists who judge 
all things by rule and compass, for 
whom beauty is the logical result of 
obedience to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites or the Diocesan Commission of 
sacred art. “This altar is liturgical: 
therefore it must be beautiful,” what- 
ever that may mean. The result of the 
campaign waged by these well-inten- 
tioned but unimaginative strategists 
already gives evidence of being the same 
as that commenced forty years ago by 
certain disciples of Pope Pius X. Just as 
one of the chief tasks of every real 
Church musician to-day is clearing away 
the rubbish left by their inglorious de- 
feat, so the most difficult task for an art- 
ist will be to convince pastors that these 
Pandora box altars, surrounded by 
magic curtains that rise up to support a 
canopy in mid-air, are not the end-all of 
liturgical art. It will take courage and 
tact to correct the guilty innocents, for 
such is the inherent contradiction of a 
legalistic liturgist, but it should be done 
before the damage spreads. And it 
should be done within the privacy of 
the family circle. 


CLOSELY related to the liturgists are 
the symbolists. They appear to be a 
contented lot, perfectly sure of them- 
selves and as anxious to show off as 
their own immortalized peacocks. In 
their hands the delicately balanced, rev- 
erent art of symbolism is fast becoming a 
sign language. Heavy lines and brash 
colors, combined with an awkward real- 
ism, or a sort of baptized surrealism, are 
used to produce works which cannot but 
create a feeling of disgust in the average 
intelligent and slightly aesthetic lay- 
man. If certain cults find an emotional 
lift in hieroglyphics, let them cut out an 
obelisk from the eternal granite and 
start to work. It will take a long time 
and won’t be seen at a distance. But 
keep these aberrations from those who 
are planning to decorate their churches 
after the war. 

Within cultured, soft spoken circles 
another frightening element is met by 
the itinerant observer. It is the lush 
liturgiology of the convent, of the study 
club, of the unformed seminarian, of the 
starry-eyed convert, of the exquisite 
artist. It expresses itself in shudders, 
smirks and subdued sophisms when a 
visit is made to a church in which the 
Blessed Sacrament has the misfortune 
to be reserved in a pinnacled cream- 
puff. It is heard discussing freely such 
points as the fluidity of the liturgy, with 


polite smiles for those who remain con- 
tent with the liturgical action as it now 
stands. It does not use holy but lustral 
water and very frequently specializes in 
the use of exotic colors: powder blue, 
pigeon-blood red, saffron. In all likeli- 
hood these delicate, supercilious groups 
will do no widespread harm, but within 
their limited spheres of influence who 
knows what disgust will be born toward 
the very name of liturgy? 

Completing this kaleidoscopic view of 
disturbing elements in the field of litur- 
gical action is the growing number of 
those who uphold all forms of sacred art 
without distinguishing what is good, 
ordinary or bad. These people have 
nothing in common with the art school 
iconoclast save in their deprecation of 
the past and glorification of the present. 
Perhaps it is a defense mechanism. 
Every once in a while you may hear 
these effervescent individuals growing 
ecstatic over Picasso, Dali, et al., wishing 
to see sanctuaries decorated by them 
and speaking with evident disgust of 
any so-called artist who is sufficiently 
degenerate to idealize the human figure 
or a natural landscape. 

The danger hidden in such a group 
becomes more apparent on the occasion 
of exhibitions by galleries of modern 
sacred art. Mixing up good and bad 
haphazardly is not proper psychology 
for any audience, but particularly for 
practical, realistic, sentimental Amer- 
icans. And, after all, sacred art concerns 
us in a very special manner. Ours is not 
an art for art’s sake. We are not inter- 
ested primarily in the academic pas- 
times of a designer nor in the purely ab- 
stract experimentations he may enjoy 
working out in stone or on canvas. We 
wish to see things that express a Chris- 
tian mentality, things that the artist 
creates in direct relationship to the 
sacred mysteries of religion, that inspire 
the faithful with a deeper faith, a more 
joyous hope and serene love. 

Directors of such public showing in 
local galleries act against the best inter- 
ests of liturgical art when they do not 
discriminate in the selection of mate- 
rial, even though the number of exhibits 
would be thereby curtailed. Nor is jus- 
tice done good artists when their works 
are placed between others of an un- 
Christian character because of the ina- 
bility of the average person to be sure of 
what is worthy of praise and what of 
blame. And just as in popular parlance 
Chicago is gangsterland, or Hollywood 
the symbol of glamorous iniquity, so the 
general concept of modern sacred art 


will be based on its extreme, unrepre 
sentative examples, while the fine thing 
will be remembered only vaguely anc 
with no practical interest. 

These, then, are to my mind th 
things that frighten a person as he make 
his way from coast to coast seeking the 
places, persons and groups that will o: 
should dominate the expansion of Cath! 
olic art after the war. Other detail. 
might be mentioned, the Catholic press: 
for instance, with its unparalleled lack 
of reverence in the representation o: 
sacred subjects, but this would be going 
too far afield. 

Knowledge of these dangers shoulc 
not engender discouragement. They 
must be looked upon as a challenge fox 
us to meet. It is the old story of Davic 
against Goliath, of the leaven in the 
mass of dough. Once the problem is pur 
down on a perfectly natural plane, the 
artists might as well close their studios: 
The liturgical movement is an integra} 
part of the incessant spiritual develop- 
ment of the Church and therefore super- 
natural in its basic principles. Any so- 
lution of difficulties becomes a matter of 
prayer, an idea which I have not seen 
expressed as often or as clearly as might 
be, although very likely it is generall 
taken for granted. , 

Prayer does not excuse us, of course, 
from using all the material means at 
our disposal in order to effect the trans- 
formation we so ardently desire. These: 
means vary according to the individual 
or group and the place. A consideration: 
of them might well be the subject for 
another observer. Meanwhile we should 
continue our own particular work, keep- 
ing in mind that the summer will come 
and that the mead will blow. We must 
prepare lest, through our negligence, 
the harvest be lost. N 


Means of preparing for the post war period 


1. Prayer: Either as individuals or as groups 
in pious associations. Less loose condemnation 
of the clergy and more prayer for their change 
of heart is in accord with Catholic principle: 
A confraternity of Catholic artists and artisans 
would be a powerful unit in the Church, 

2. EXHIBITIONS OF SACRED ART: The few good 
things in a diocese might be assembled properl 
and presented in an attractive manner. Phot 
graphs of unobtainable pieces could comple 
the exhibit. It would be particularly advadl 
tageous if artists would submit photographs of 
their best work to a central committee whic 
would organize the material (mount it, etc. 
and arrange for its rental by dioceses. 

3. RELIcIous Goops company: The Board a 
Directors of the Liturgical Arts Society and 
representatives of similar organizations (Litur 
gical Conference, etc.) should discuss ways ant 
means of establishing a competitor to Barcla’ 
Street stores. It is an extremely difficult matte 
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because it demands a financial investment. But 
until the small religious articles, rosaries, cards, 
crucifixes, desk statues, etc., are made more of 
an integral part of the liturgical movement, 
there will be no real education of the masses nor 
conversion of those in whose hands are placed 


The 


ACOPO ROBUSTI (1518-1594) 
j| known to his contemporaries and to 
posterity by the nickname ‘““Tinto- 
retto,”’ is one of the greatest religious 
painters that the West has produced.! 
In truth he may be termed a Christo- 
centric painter. Tintoretto was a prac- 
tical as well as an intellectual Catholic. 
Such is made evident by the great ma- 
jority of his paintings, which are the 
expressions of an interior religion and 
not the examples of a purely formal 
piety. His work, taken as a whole, 
demonstrates a profound knowledge of 
the Bible, the Old as well as the New 
Testament. This knowledge he used in 
an interpretative sense tempered with 
high critical acumen. 

For a full understanding of his art it 
is necessary to consider the period and 
the milieu in which he worked. When 
we think of sixteenth century Italy and 
particularly of sixteenth century Venice 
and compare our painter with his con- 
temporaries and rivals such as» Titian 
and Veronese, we may realize the tre- 
mendous importance of ‘Tintoretto’s 
work. For he represents the spiritual 
side of Venetian art and it is exactly this 
element of that art that is usually neg- 
lected or at best treated cursorily as a 
less important manifestation of the con- 
tent of the Venetian mind of that and of 
succeeding periods. However, it is just 


1QOn Tintoretto in English the definitive 
work so far is that of F.P.B. Osmaston The Art 
and Genius of Tintoret, London, 1915. These two 
volumes and the two small Italian volumes of 
illustrations of Tintoretto’s work: I/ Tintoretto, 
La Mostra del Tintoretto, catalogo delle opere, 
Venezia Ca’ Pesaro, 1937, and Tintoretto a San 
Rocco, by Rodolfo Pallucchini, Venezia, 1937, 
have been used as the bibliographical basis for 
this article. 

2 As the only illustrations available are in 
black and white, it has been deemed advisable 
not to treat of the color composition of these 
canvasses. ; 

3 Unfortunately, the reproduction of this 
work is at best very poor, and consequently has 
not been included among the others. 


the responsibility of forming a Catholic mental- 
ity in the young. 

4. DIOCESAN SUPERVISION OF SACRED ART: Or- 
ganization of official committees with a tech- 
nical director empowered to collaborate with 
architects in all church buildings and to draw 


plans for the composition of the interior; also to 
pass on the artists selected or the works bought. 
(N.B. This matter has not developed to such a 
state here that it could be called more than a 
theory, but I believe the outlining of the plan 
might prove beneficial for readers.) 


Cenacoli of Tintoretto 


Joun Francis Bricca 


this religious content that we wish to 
discuss here, for it indicates the other- 
wise hidden virtue (hidden to the eyes 
of latter day critics), that so actively 
colored Venetian life. Furthermore it is 
the contrasting manner in which Tin- 
toretto treats the religious content 
which to some degree separates him 
from his rivals and sets him apart as the 
outstanding religious interpretative gen- 
ius of his times. Consequently, let us 
trace the treatment that Tintoretto ac- 
corded the Last Supper theme, one, 
along with that of the Crucifixion, par- 
ticularly dear to him and upon which he 
lavished much of his genius. Pictorial 
representations of six of the master’s 
cenacoli extant to-day in Venice will be 
found illustrating the text.? 

The concept of the Eucharist natu- 
rally fascinated our painter, or he would 
never have devoted so much of his time 
to this exalted theme. Its representation 
had become traditional with Christian 
artists down through the centuries and 
had become more or less formalized, 
especially with the Florentine School 
(Andrea del Castagno, Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, Leonardo da Vinci, and An- 
drea del Sarto). Thus it is interesting to 
note that Tintoretto’s first approach to 
this theme in the canvas in the church 
of San Marcuola, when he was but 
twenty-nine years of age, is a re-evoca- 
tion, to some degree, of the traditional 
Last Suppers. Nevertheless, the individ- 
uality of the Venetian painter is very 
discernible in the animated composi- 
tion of the work, which animation was 
to become more pronounced as he 
progressed in his treatment of this funda- 
mental concept of Christian teaching. 

The San Marcuola Last Supper re- 
tains the traditional seating arrange- 
ment. The centrally placed Christ 
dominates in the act of blessing the 
bread, while a venerable Peter and a 
youthful but virile John seated, beside 
Him are rapt in wonder. The two re- 


maining groups of apostles flank the 
central trio and are depicted as in a 
state of commotion. At either end of the 
canvas are two female figures repre- 
senting Faith and Charity. As is usual 
with Tintoretto’s paintings the canvas 
is very full and no borders are to be 
found, the end figures even remaining a 
bit cut off by the cornice, and the top of 
the painting being but a very few inches 
from the heads of the apostles. Yet no 
crowding is apparent and the effect is 
one of consummate artistry. The figure of 
Christ is particularly appealing, al- 
though a bit too formally akin to the 
traditional type. 

The Last Supper of San Simeone 
Grande would seem to be from the hand 
of a totally different artist, yet it was 
painted within three years after that of 
San Marcuola. In it we see, for the first 
time, Tintoretto’s tendency to decen- 
tralize schematically the position of 
Christ, but in the meanwhile retaining 
Him as the focal center of the composi- 
tion. This rendition of the sacred theme 
is in some respects peculiarly oriental in 
tone. The Christ, especially, is almost 
byzantine in demeanor and the general 
sobriety of the scene is accentuated by 
the attitude of the Redeemer as He 
blesses the bread. The somber tones of 
the canvass are highlighted by this figure 
of Christ set off in the left third of the 
painting, and due pathos is added by 
the sleeping figure of John and the 
unctuous mien of Judas.* The rest of the 
apostles, as in the preceding painting, 
are men whose enoblement through as- 
sociation with their Master is already 
evident. The scene is equally as intimate 
as that of San Marcuola, but this work 
exhibits greater tension and is conse- 
quently much more dramatic. 


A CHANGE in mood is again evident 
in our painter’s treatment of the Cena 
in the church of San Travaso. This is 
probably the third in chronological 
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order and is attributed to the period 
1555-1560. Here all is light and motion, 
and the scene represents the general con- 
fusion manifest at the moment when the 
Savior has announced that one of the 
twelve is to betray Him. The animation 
exhibited here among what has been 
termed the “vulgar and rude”? fishermen 
is certainly exciting to the eye. It is true 
that the apostles are delineated as rough 
and uncultivated individuals, but their 
devotion to their Master is no less evi- 
dent than that of the apostles of the pre- 
ceding canvases. Indeed, the utter 
realism of the painter accentuates the 
dramatic implications of the historical 
moment. The Christ is a bit off centre, 
this time to the right. The table is 
square. Behind Him there appears an 
arcade in which are placed two diapho- 
nous figures of women which highlight 
the effect of the dark head of our Lord. 
This Last Supper is conceptually quite 
intriguing; however, the portrayal of the 
Saviour is not as convincing as that of 
the apostles who surround Him. One is 
startled by the stark realism captured by 
the painter. The scene is disarming in 
its domesticity, and if left unstudied, 
might, at first glance, cause a bit of dis- 
may on account of the confusion and 
turmoil that the artist has successfully 
set forth in this work. 

When we examine the San Polo cena, 
we find that Tintoretto has finally 
emancipated himself completely from 
the traditional composition associated 
with the Last Supper. In this painting 
the artist has concentrated all of his 
powers in the effort to expound to the 
onlooker the effect of the transubstantia- 
tion upon the Apostles. Jesus is upright, 
left centre, leaning forward in the act of 
distributing His Body to His followers. 
Both hands are outstretched holding the 
Divine Bread, thus forming a cross. His 
head is surrounded by a nimbus and in 
features is powerful in expression of 
dignity and ineffable sadness. The 
sacramental character of this piece of 
work can scarcely be overemphasized. 
The whole composition is one of tech- 
nical excellence. The artist has por- 
trayed himself allegorically as Saint 
Paul and he stands at the extreme right 
of the canvas, in reverent observance of 
that most memorable of scenes. The ex- 
cited wonder of the apostles, the charm 
of the sleeping John, the exquisite land- 
scape that sets off the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, are all designed to add poign- 
ancy to this masterpiece of pictorial 
art. Indeed, this cena is to be excelled 
only by that of San Giorgio Maggiore, 


The selfsame motif, that of Christ giv- 
ing Communion to the twelve apostles, 
is the theme developed in the magnifi- 
cent cena that hangs in the Confrater- 
nity of San Rocco. This great renaissance 
palace, which houses the Sistine Chapel 
of Italian oil painting, all the work of 
Jacopo Robusti, was surely the proper 
place for this stupendous consumation of 
supreme artistry. This is a_ typical 
renaissance study, but it is typical not 
only in its grandeur but also in its dis- 
tinct departure from the beautiful 
Florentine counterparts. The dining 
hall, the scriptural “upper room’? de- 
picted in this canvas, is an imposing 
chamber, but what strikes the eye is the 
manner in which this supreme virtuoso 
has placed the table on a diagonal with 
the apostles facing one another along it 
from left foreground down to the almost 
minute figure of our Lord at the head of 
the table in the right background. The 
masterful way in .which Tintoretto has 
imposed the significance of this little 
figure with the sleeping John in His lap 
is one of the most unusual features of this 
most unconventional Last Supper. Christ 
gives His Body to Peter, whose reverent 
comprehension of the act is dramati- 
cally contrasted with that of Judas. The 
latter, with his back to the spectator, 
seems to be looking on with cynicai dis- 
dain. The very careful working of the 
detailed portrayal of the individual 
figures and the vivacity of the whole 
composition gives the impression of 
great dramatic force. The immediate 
foreground and immediate background 
serve to heighten this effect. Yet the 
total implication of this cena is not quite 
as religious as those previously de- 
scribed. This work is more a production 
of renaissance craftsmanship excelling in 
technical display than a composition de- 
signed primarily to inspire religious 
belief. It is too exciting and grandiose to 
be an adequate demonstration of the 
mystery of the Eucharist. 

It might almost be added, in consid- 
eration of the San Rocco cena, that 
Tintoretto was apparently tiring of his 
theme and was resorting to virtuosity, 
albeit here is a rather magnificent dem- 
onstration of such improvisation. How- 
ever, a glance. at the Last Supper of 
Santo Stefano, which is its chronological 
successor and which resembles it very 
much in composition, immediately dis- 
pels any idea of the master’s conceptual 
limitations. It would appear that it 
might be more accurate to suggest that 
he was still searching for a more perfect 
mode of expressing his interior convic- 
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tions in regard to the Sacrament of Com-_ 
munion. We may add that the renais-— 
sance interpretation did not satisfy him. H 
That is more than evident in viewing 
the Santo Stefano opus. In this one he 
has purified, as it were, the San Rocco — 
version. It is a like scene, but much sim- 
plified. The central theme of the distri- _ 
bution of the Sacrament is made much ~ 
more stark and arresting. Also, the ar- — 
tist has reversed the position of the 
Savior, thus adding force and accentuat- 
ing the priestly character of His réle. — 
The apostles are united in their ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s act in contrast to 
their turbulent excitement in the preced- — 
ing painting. Even the unwilling par-— 
ticipation of Judas in the sacrifice is — 
screened by the action of another apos- 
tle. The devotional attitudes of the 
other decorative figures add to the cum- — 
ulative effect of piety. Nevertheless, it is 
the simplification of the San Rocco cena 
that most moves us in contemplating 
this work. Nor can it be denied that the 
artist has again advanced in both tech- _ 
nical expression and conceptual piety in _ 
his rendition of this favorite theme. ' 
In the Cathedral of Lucca there hangs _ 
a remarkable example of the master’s 
work, which may be labeled of thissame 
period of transition. In composition it — 
most certainly follows the Santo Stefano 
cenacolo and precedes the ultimate — 
work that is to be found in San Giorgio _ 
Maggiore. If it were not for this last — 
mentioned cena, this interpretation 
most assuredly would excite more criti- 
cal discussion than it has heretofore. It _ 
contains all the elements that Tintoretto — 
had experimented with so far plus the 
introduction of new elements,‘ yet there — 
is a “non so che” of unsatisfactory as-_ 
sembly of compositional detail which — 
mars the total effect. Perhaps it is the un- ~ 
usual crowding found in this picture, — 
the attempt on the part of the artist to 
incorporate all of his peerless craftsman- 
ship in one total effort to capture S 
depict that supreme moment in the his- 
tory of man, that renders it unequal 
his other paintings on this subject. Th. 
he himself was dissatisfied with the re- 
sult is eloquently demonstrated by h 
return to the same theme, this time \ 
toriously, as revealed on the walls of 
church of San Giorgio Maggiore. — 


_ 


as 
TINTORETTO was in his seventy. 
sixth year when he completed his eighth 


* Namely those of the accentuation of t 
lumination around Christ with the addition 
the angelic participants. _ 
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““TINTORETTO WAS A PRACTICAL AS WELL AS AN INTELLECTUAL CATHOLIC. 


SUCH IS MADE EVIDENT BY THE GREAT MAJORITY OF HIs PAINTINGS, WHICH 
ARE THE EXPRESSIONS OF AN INTERIOR RELIGION AND NOT THE EXAMPLES 
OF A PURELY FORMAL PIETY. HIS WORK, TAKEN AS A WHOLE, DEMONSTRATES 
A PROFOUND KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE, THE OLD AS WELL AS THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. THIS KNOWLEDGE HE USED IN AN INTERPRETATIVE SENSE 


TEMPERED WITH HIGH CRITICAL ACUMEN.” 
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(ABOVE) CRUCIFIX OF WALNUT, EXECUTED BY Do 
STEPHEN REID, O.8.B. IT WILL EVENTUALLY BE PLAC( 
IN THE CHAPTER ROOM OR CALEFACTORY 
PORTSMOUTH PRIORY. (UPPER LEFT) CHALICES A! 
PAX. THE PAX WAS EXECUTED BY WALDEMAR REA] 
ISCH, OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. THE CHALIC 
WERE EXECUTED BY ENGLISH CRAFTSMEN. (LOW 
LEFT) CLOTH OF GOLD MITRE, TRIMMED WITH BRIG 
GREEN VELVET. SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES ARE PALEBLL 
SET IN SILVER. (BELOW, LEFT TO RIGHT) BELL CHAS 
BLE OF OFF WHITE (ALMOST GOLD) HEAVY CORD 
SILK WITH RED VELVET ORPHREYS. GREEN SILK CCU 
WITH HOOD ATTACHED. THE ORPHREY IS OF GRi 
VELVET. CIRCULAR CHASUBLE (TWO PHOTOGRAPP 
OF WHITE RAW SILK. ORPHREY IS OF VERMILLION R. 
SILK. THE APPARELLED AMICE IS OF VERMILLI4 
WITH SILVER DESIGN, | 
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~and final Last Supper, and shortly after 

_ the work was hung in the great Benedic- 
tine Abbey of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
_ the incomparable artist died. Truly, few 
men have left more fitting records of 

themselves than are found in the life’s 
_work of Tintoretto, but it was a signal 
achievement to have died after just hav- 
ing finished a work such as the cena of 
San Giorgio Maggiore. This canvas is 
the epitome, in the grand manner so 
"typical of the artist, of the entire devel- 
_ opment of the pictorial ideal of the Last 
_ Supper. Indeed, such a work is beyond 
- praise. 

The entire composition is so perfect 
_ that it literally sings a paean of mystical 

lyricism. Such had been the effect of 
the gradual and progressively groping 
attempts of the master to seize upon 
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"Tue Monk: Well, Mr Anybody, how are 
you? You look as though you were out 
t of sorts, as though you were not well. 


Mr Anysopy: Oh no, indeed, that is to 
"say, yes. Well, I may as well tell you. 
a am troubled. I have just visited your 
4 ‘monastery, and it seems to me that those 
_ lines of color on your walls, those arches 
- of colored brick on the inside, are not 
_ very austere, let us say frankly, not very 
ciara. 
_ THE MONK (laughing): What ideas you 
have, my friend! So, the cathedrals in 
the centuries of faith were not very 
Christian, as they were all gilded and 
BS painted, in the mediaeval cities! 
Mr Anygopy: Gilded, painted! You 
mean on the inside. 
Tue monk: No, dear sir, on the outside, 
on the outside. What is the matter? 
Are you ill? Would you like a glass of 
_water? 
Mr Anysopy: No, thank you. But 
‘really, you upset all my ideas. I think I 
shall end by finding Greek art more 
sober than Christian art. 
Ty HE MONK: You are wrong there, for the 
Parthenon was painted. 
Mr Anysopy (overcome): It is incredible. 


the essentials of the mystery of the 
transubstantiation that only in his latter 
years was he able to achieve the impos- 
sible for the walls of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore. The figure of Christ distributing 
His Body and Blood to the twelve, the 
light which surrounds His head acing 
by comparison that issuing forth from 
the flaming brazier which normally 
would illuminate the supper chamber; 
the rapt attention of the Apostles, in- 
cluding Judas; the attendant angels 
fluttering in ecstasy at the work of their 
Master; the able portrayal of the func- 
tions of servants and domestics; the ex- 
quisite technique in painting all the de- 
tails which grace a banquet table, and 
the consummate design of the painting 
as a whole, which is dominated com- 
pletely by the central figure heightened 


Mr Anybody 


Dom LEONcE CRENIER, O.S.B. 
Priory of Saint Benoit-du-Lac, P.Q., Canada 


Fortunately there are austere orders in 
the Catholic Church which despise all 
that; the mendicant orders, for instance. 
THE monk: What do you say of the 
paintings and frescoes of Fra Angelico? 
Mr Anysopy: That’s true, but he 
painted pious scenes for churches. 

THE monk: But he also painted on the 
walls of cloisters and the quarters where 


the monks lived. Of course he chose 


pious subjects and his art is marvellously 
religious. But all the same he used colors, 
those colors which shock you. Perhaps 
he ought to have drawn them all in 
charcoal! 

Mr Anysopy: I suppose one could find 
the perfect renunciation if one consid- 
ered the Carmelites? 

Tue monk: A timely suggestion. 1 am 
just reading the letters of the foundress 
of that admirable order, Saint Teresa of 
Avila. She had bought for her sisters the 
most beautiful house in Seville, as she 
congratulates herself in several of her 
letters, and this is how she describes the 
removal of the sisters to the new monas- 
tery: ‘“The streets were decorated, there 
was much music, so much singing by the 
religious orders and the members of the 
nobility that there was never anything 


by startling uses of chiaroscuro; all these 
elements are so perfectly blended that 
the result is one which leaves the specta- 
tor breathless with admiration and 
overwhelmed by the doctrine set forth. 
In truth, such a painting is the ideal in 
art; there are few of them because the 
ideal is seldom achieved. It might al- 
most be axiomatic to say that to succeed 
one must follow the method taught by 
this grand old man. The subject is inex- 
haustible; the. ideal is possible of achieve- 
ment, but to arrive one must constantly 
labor before the ultimate is to be seized 
upon. The final proof is in the sincerity 
of the artist’s faith; for only with such a 
faith is it possible to conceive, to paint, 
to understand, and to appreciate the 
glory that adorns the walls of San 
Giorgio Maggiore. 


A Little Conversation with 


like it, according to what your relative 
has told me, Garcia Alvarez, who has 
been such a great help to us, as well as 
the holy Prior of las Cuevas. Our church 
was very well decorated with silks and 
flowers; there were also fountains of 
colored waters; charming arrangements 
and beautiful altars, and besides that, 
there were a great many fireworks; in 
short, it was a spiritual consolation to 
witness such a solemnity.” 

Mr Anygsopy: All that seems to me per- 
fectly futile. Saint Teresa must have 
been very young at that time. 

THE Monk: That letter was written on 
June 17, 1576. Saint Teresa was then 
sixty-one years old and she was at the 
height of her sanctity. 

Mr Anysopy: You have told me a great 
deal. But time has moved on, ideas have 
changed. I should almost say they have 
improved. 

Tue MONK: Really, do you think so? 
What do you say of Pius XI and all 
those very expensive embellishments 
which he had made in the Vatican, in 
the buildings and the gardens. It was all 
fully described in the Vatzcan Illustration. 
Mr Anysopy: But that was for the 
Church, for Christendom. 
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Tue monk: Not at all, my dear friend. 
It was for the Pope and his household. 
Pius XI in doing that was following in 
the tradition of all the great Popes. He 
gave work to a crowd of good people, 
which is the best way to help them, 
and from all that activity, something 
durable, something beautiful, has re- 
mained. 


Mr Anysopy (sighing): Oh dear, where 
shall we find the spirit of the Gospels, 
the true detachment? 


Tue monk: Look out, my dear friend, 
look out. If you knew how puritanical, 
how Jansenistic your ideas on art are, 
you would be alarmed. Do you think 
that the great Pope Pius XI showed a 
lack of virtue, failed in the spirit of the 
Gospels in making those beautiful 
things? Do you think he was attached to 
them? You may be sure that personally 
they left him indifferent, just as Saint 
Teresa who rejoiced so simply in the 
luxury displayed for her nuns, would 
have relinquished it all without the 
shadow of a regret. 


Tell me, Mr Anybody, what was it 
that shocked you the most in our monas- 
tery? 

Mr Anysopy: It was the cloister. 
THE Monk: Did you notice it was made 


The Role of Flowers in the Liturgy 


The Reverend Martin JosEPH TOOKER, C.P. 


HE APOSTLE PAUL sums up in 
words of dignity and majesty the 
eternal plan of God the Father in regard 
to the Redemption: “‘So that He may 
make known to us the mystery of His 
Will . . . to re-establish all things in 
Christ, both those in the Heavens and 
those on the earth.” ! Hence, according 
to many exegetes,” even irrational na- 
ture was set free from the curse of Adam. 
A profound understanding of this res- 
toration in Christ of all things, from the 
wide world itself to the lowliest wayside 
flower, inspired the Poverello of Assisi 
to sing: 
Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for the earth, our 
sister and mother, 
who doth sustain and govern us, © 
and brings forth . . . flowers of many colors.* 
To the Saint of the Crucified, Paul of 
the Cross, the flowers of the field pos- 


of brick, wood, and wallboard? A poor 
workman in building his house would 
do with wood and brick what we have 
done, for we chose the cheapest, the 
commonest bricks. As to the wallboard, 
no poor man would want it in his house, 
because it looks too poor. Is it wrong for 
us to have used the cheapest material 
to be had? 

Mr Anysopy: Certainly not, it was not 
wrong. But it makes such a sumptuous- 
looking cloister. 

THE Monk: Oh, that is the trouble; 
what is wrong is to have used these ma- 
terials with taste, to have put between 
these poor bricks those lines of color 
which cost about the same as the rest. 
Is that pagan luxury? 

Excuse me if I smile. Whenever 
Catholicism has been alive it has made 
beautiful things. On the contrary, Prot- 
estanism, which is the accumulation of 
all the heresies, is, besides that, the de- 
stroyer of beauty and joy. There is no 
beauty in it but what it has stolen from 
Catholics. Beware of its spirit which 
frowns at all beauty and murmurs: 
‘But where is the evangelical simplicity 
and the poverty of Christ?” 

All the great Christian centuries have 
been centuries of art. In the middle ages, 
in the houses of the very poor, all the 


sessed a language. During his walks in 
the monastic garden, he was frequently 
seen beating the flowers playfully with 
his stick and saying: ‘‘Be silent, be si- 
lent.” When asked the reason for this 
unusual behavior, he said that the flow- 
ers were always preaching to him, speak- 
ing of God and the mystery of His love.‘ 
This is the precise reason why flowers 
are permitted as decorations in Church; 
they should speak to us of God their 
creator. Flowers, as all other decora- 
tions for divine service, should typify an 
idea; they must be a religious symbol. 
They should not only give pleasure to 
the eye, but possess an import for the 
soul. The flowers on the altar have pre- 
eminently the character of a similitude, 
being a revelation of the beauty and 
goodness of God, an emblem of His 
benevolence.® 
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humblest objects were beautiful, madd 
with love. They wanted everything to ber 
beautiful. To-day, under the influences 
of the Protestant poison, people are 
shocked, or pretend to be shocked, whenr 
they see something beautiful in religious 
houses. Formerly, the beauty of the 
churches uplifted souls, rejoiced them, 
inspired them to pray. To-day they are 
so ugly that one enters with pain, one’s’ 
heart saddened to think that that is the 
house of God. One cannot pray except 
by covering one’s face in order not t 
see anything. I hope I have not hurt 
you, Mr Anybody, and, with your per- 
mission, we shall continue doing as th 
miller did in the fables of La F ontaing,. 
“The miller, his son and the ass.’ 
long as we did not build, the whole: 
Province said we were fools. If we ha 
built a rectangular abomination, as Po 
called them, one of those boxes that 
look like a prison, which have becom 
almost the custom in this country,’ 
everyone with a head on his shoulder 
would have condemned us and witl 
reason. 


We have built and we have tried to 
build well. Some find it very austere.: 
Others think it is not austere enough. 
As for us, we are happy and, to tell the: 
truth, our friends are also. 
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Before legislation concerning the use: 
of flowers is studied, the symbolism con-- 
nected with them will be profitably re-. 
viewed. 

Sacred Scripture is replete with texts 
in which flowers and plants are used as 


symbols of spiritual things. Of the just: 
1 Ephesians I. g-10. : 
*'V.g. Prat, The Theology of Saint Paul: “Th 


sin of the first man, we are told by Saint Pa 
has produced throughout the whole of nat 
disorder, a division and a conflict of hosti 
tendencies. Jesus Christ establishes wis 


there — or at least brings harmony into it 
because He is the natural chief of all ration 
beings and the dominating center of the mate-- 
rial creation.” Vol. 2, page 93. 
z ’Saint Francis of Assisi, The Canticle of ti 
un. 
‘Pius C. P., Life of St. Paul of the Cross, p' 
224. 
° Orate Fratres, Vol. 4, no. 11 (September 
1930) page 464. 
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man is said: ‘‘And he shall be like a tree 
which is planted near the running water, 
which shall bring forth fruit in due sea- 
son. And his leaf shall not fall off.” ° 
Jeremias prophesies concerning the re- 
deemed: “‘And their soul shall be as a 
watered garden.” ’ The frailty of man is 
compared to a flower: ‘‘Man born of 
woman . . . who cometh forth like a 
flower and is destroyed.” 8 “‘All flesh is 
grass,” says Isaias, ‘‘and all the glory 
thereof as the flower of the field.” ® And 
speaking of the Saviour, the same proph- 
et says: ‘“‘And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the root of Jesse; and a flower 
shall rise up out of his root.” !° Catholic 
scholars interpret the Canticle of Canti- 
cles in the improper literal sense to 
mean the happy union of Christ and 
His Spouse, the Church, and more espe- 
cially, perfect souls every one of which is 
beloved by Him, but above all others, it 
is interpreted as referring to His immac- 
ulate and ever blessed Virgin Mother. 
**As the lily among thorns, so is My love 
among the daughters.” 4 

In an accommodated sense, we read 
of Mary in Ecclesiasticus: “‘I was exalted 
as a rose-plant in Jericho.” ” We honor 
our Blessed Lady as “Mystical Rose,” 
for the Church has incorporated this 
title into the Litany of Loretto. There is 
a profound analogy between the life of 
the Queen of Heaven and the queen of 
the floral kingdom. As the beauty and 
fragrance of the rose are surrounded by 
thorns, so was the virtue of Mary ac- 
companied and perfected by the tribula- 
tions she endured; and as when the rose 
matures the thorns proportionately in- 
crease, so with Mary, in proportion as 
she advanced in years, she was tried in 
tribulations.% Holy Mother Church 


§ Psalm in 3. 

7 Jeremias xxxi., 12. 

8 Job xiv., I. 

9 Tsaias xl., 6. 

10 Tsaias xi., I. 

11 Canticle of Canticles ii, 1. 

2 Ecclesiasticus xxii., 18. 

18 Haering, O.S.B., Living With the Church, 
page 156. 

14 Matthew XV., 13. 

16 Stapper-Baier, Catholic Liturgics, page 70. 

16 Saint Jerome, Epistola 60 ad Heliod. 

17Sermon, Twelve Prerogatives of the B.V.M. 

18 Pastor, History of the Popes, Vol. 3, pages 
137-250. 

19 Gihr, Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, page 255. 

20 Ceremoniale Episcoporum, Book 1, chapter 12, 
n. 12. 

21 Aelred C. J., The Care of Flowers, page 234. 

22 Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 9 (July, 1898) 
page 8r. 

23 Cf. Van der Stappan, Sacra Liturgia, Vol. 3, 
page 65. 

24 Gihr, 0.¢., page 254. 
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adopts several other texts from the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus and applies them to 
Mary in the First Nocturn Lessons of 
Marian Feasts. 

The New Testament likewise has 
texts in which the flora of earth are 
made to teach the spiritual facts of 
God’s Kingdom. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, Christ speaks of the “lilies of 
the field.” And He reminds His disciples 
that “Every plant that My Heavenly 
Father has not planted will be rooted 
up.” '* His most beautiful parables, 
taken as they are from nature, show how 
great a friend of nature He was. Like 
Christ, the Liturgy delights in the use 
of parables and similitudes, especially 
those touching on plant and floral deco- 
rations. 

The Tradition of the Chruch bestows 
a stamp of approval upon such symbol- 
ism. The palm branch is carved on the 
walls of the catacombs and on the tombs 
of the martyrs; the olive branch is every- 
where the classical emblem of peace. 
The lily is found in the hands of the 
virgins. For the early Christian, the rose 
was the symbol of the spiritual joy that 
can fill the heart though life itself be 
choked with thorns. In ancient Chris- 
tian art, grape vines and ears of wheat 
with corn flowers and poppies represent 
the Holy Eucharist. Roman architec- 
ture affords capitals carved with rich 
tendrils; Gothic churches abound in 
carved cruciferous flowers.!® In primi- 
tive iconography Saint Joseph is repre- 
sented holding the fertile rod. Saint 
Jerome interprets this as a symbol of the 
just man’s sanctity, as well as his spiri- 
tual power in the Church.!° In the same 
place Saint Jerome informs us that 
flowers were used in his day to decorate 
the place where the Sacrifice was cele- 
brated. The Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church sought and found in the Holy 
Scriptures floral symbols of Christ, His 
Blessed Mother and the Saints. For ex- 
ample, Saint Bernard asks: ““To whom 
but to Mary do these words of the 
Prophet apply: ‘As the days of spring so 
did the flowers of roses encompass her 
and the lilies of the valley.’ ” !” 

The pomp and splendor of the renais- 
sance pressed into the service of religion 
all that was beautiful and fitting. So 
common was the use of flowers as deco- 
rations for the House of God that during 
the pontificate of Pius the Second (1456- 
1464), a committee of Cardinals was 
appointed to see to it that the greatest 
care was taken in decorating the churches 
of the Eternal City with the choicest 
blossoms, especially for the Corpus 


Christi celebrations.!8 Each year on 
Laetare Sunday the Holy Father in 
Rome blesses a golden rose. He prays 
that God Who is the joy and happiness 
of all, may be pleased to bless and sanc- 
tify “this rose which is a sign of spiritual 
joy.” 19 

Now if painted and sculptured palms, 
roses, lilies, ears of grain, vines, and 
branches have their place in Church, 
then we may easily comprehend the 
fittingness of placing the living realities 
there. For the liturgy is life. Since 
through the redemption Christ freed 
even irrational nature from the curse of 
Adam, what is more appropriate than 
to offer Him on the altar, the most beau- 
tiful products of irrational nature? For, 
on the altar we have the re-presentation 
and application of the fruits of His aug- 
ust sacrifice. Flowers then, can fittingly 
assist at the continuous sacrifice of Gol- 
gotha as visible representatives of the 
irrational world. If they were not pur- 
chased thoughtlessly and indifferently 
by those whose duty it is to see that the 
altar is fittingly adorned; if the faithful 
were taught to bring flowers as a per- 
sonal gift-offering, then the use of 
flowers would maintain the beautiful 
and profound significance which scrip- 
ture and tradition attribute to them. 

The use of fragrant blossoms and 
plants to decorate the altars, especially 
on great feasts, has the approbation of 
the Ceremoniale Episcoporum.?® The Latin 
words are: “‘vascula cum flosculis fron- 
dibusque odoriferis.”” Once the flowers 
have begun to wither, are no longer in 
the blossom state, or have no longer a 
sweet fragrance, such flowers should be 
removed at once. Cultivated flowers, 
according to horticultural authorities, 
can last for several days if they are 
properly attended to.24 The water in 
vases of cut flowers should be changed 
every day. Provided that they be of 
sweet fragrance, garden and field flow- 
ers as well as those from woods and 
meadows may be used.” There is no 
legislation which forbids the use of 
plants imbedded in flowerpots. Litur- 
gists agree however, that these pots 
should be covered with fitting covers 
when they are used on the altar.”® 

The Ceremoniale Episcoporum likewise 
permits flowers made of silk: “seu serico 
contextis.”” This means that they must 
be made of precious material.?* Artifi- 
cial flowers, if they be used, must be an 
ornament to the altar, both as regard 
the material and the workmanship. The 
Central Papal Committee of Sacred Art 
on December 1, 1925, declared that all 
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son. The Pentecostal fires are aptly 
signified by flaming red roses and peo- — 


improper ornaments and decorations, 
such as flowers and palms made of tin, 
wax, paper, and similar materials are a 
vulgarity, and must be eliminated from 
altars.2®> That artificial flowers be fit 
ornaments for the altar, they must be 
good imitations of a species of natural 
flowers, well made and kept clean; 
otherwise they can hardly supply the 
place of fragrant, bright, and fresh 
flowers. It follows from this that faded 
and worn-out imitations should never 
be used. 

Writers on the liturgy are unanimous 
in regarding the use of artificial flowers 
with disfavor, extending them tolerance 
only when they are of superior quality. 
The Cardinal Vicar of Rome in his in- 
structions issued in June, 1932, has for- 
bidden the use of artificial flowers, and 
ordered them to be removed at once 
from all altars, oratories, and churches 
of the Eternal City.*® Today, when fresh 
flowers may be purchased at such low 
prices, and so many of the faithful have 
their private flower gardens, there is 
absolutely no reason for using artificial 
flowers in the House of God, and espe- 
cially on the altar for Holy Mass. 

The Ceremoniale Episcoporum makes it 
clear that it is proper to have flowers for 
the great feasts.2” There are few churches 
which could not afford fitting and sym- 
bolic flowers especially on the more im- 
portant feasts. If the faithful were prop- 
erly instructed in this regard, they would 
be most eager to supply them for the 
altar of God and for the shrines which 
beautify His house. 


BEFORE discussing the position of 
flowers on the altar, a few comments 
are in order regarding their quantity. 
There is no explicit legislation concern- 
ing the quantity of flowers. However all 
authorities agree that flowers should be 
used with restraint. The canons of good 
taste forbid the piling up of vases of 
flowers, one tier above another on 
stands and temporary shelves, until the 
ensemble resembles a florist shop. The 
altar which is a pyramid of flowers is 
badly decorated and a distraction rather 
than an aid to devotion and a means to 
an end, which fundamentally flowers 
should be. An altar which has a richly 
colored and decorative reredos or a 
dossal needs but few flowers to attract 
attention to its loveliness. On such altars 
two vases of flowers are more significant 
and beautiful than a crowded, distract- 
ing floral display. Flowers are ornaments 
of the altar and however beautiful and 
symbolic, they are entirely subsidiary. 


They should never detract from the 
altar itself or its essentials.?® 

Concerning the position of flowers on 
the altar, there is very definite legisla- 
tion. The Ceremoniale Episcoporum states 
that the correct place for vases of flow- 
ers is between the candlesticks.?® The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has de- 
creed that it is not permissable to place 
vases of flowers or anything similar 
before the door of the tabernacle. It 
adds that they are to be placed “‘in 
humiliori et decentiori loco.” *° The 
Second Council of Baltimore, in the 
chapter dealing with devotion to the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, mentions and 
stresses the significance of this decree.*! 
From the fact that the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites forbids using the taber- 
nacle as a base for pictures, statues and 
relics of the Saints * or relics of the 
Cross and Passion ** many authors de- 
duce that it is likewise forbidden to 
place vases of flowers on top of the taber- 
nacle.*4 Thus we see that the one proper 
place for flowers is between the candle- 
sticks, whether they rest immediately on 
the mensa, or on a gradine. If this pre- 
scription be kept, it will be practically 
impossible to use too many flowers, or 
have them interfere with the sacred 
functions. 

What has been said of the artistic use 
of flowers on the altar might equally be 
applied to the entire sanctuary. To deco- 
rate capitals, niches and cornices of the 
sanctuary with an abundance of flowers 
is likewise a display of bad taste. En- 
circling pillars, pictures, and sanctuary 
walls with wreaths and garlands is too 
profane for the sacred precincts of the 
sanctuary. The supreme liturgical laws 
of symmetry and harmony forbid plac- 
ing so many flowers around the altar 
that the flowers fulfill a primary, the 
altar but a secondary, réle. If each arti- 
cle of decoration receives its proper 
place and prominence, the altar and 
sanctuary will be beautiful in the sight 
of God and man. 

Each of the liturgical colors has its 
significance: white, a symbol of inno- 
cence, joy, and glory; red, an emblem of 
martyrdom and ardent charity; green 
expresses hope; violet represents sadness 
and mortification. Since flowers are like- 
wise symbols, the ideal would be to have 
the flowers correspond in color with the 
liturgical season, or the liturgical color 
of the day. Thus, during the Easter sea- 
son, white flowers are most appropriate 
for altar decorations. Horticultural 
achievements provide many species of 
beautiful white flowers during this sea- 


nies. Decorating the main altar at Pen- 
tecost with all possible colors, instead of 


the symbolic red which gardens offer _ 


profusely at this time, manifests the 


lack of a profound understanding of the — 


role of flowers in the liturgy. A most 


impressive floral display for Pentecost — 
or for the administration of the Sacra- — 
ment of Confirmation would be potted — 


red rambler roses, hired for the day. 


The feasts of the Mother of God are — 
best symbolized by white flowers, for — 


Mary is the pure and chaste Virgin, 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 
Her humility can be portrayed by blue 


flowers, such as the iris or violets, while © 


red roses would be most apt to indicate 
her title of Queen of Martyrs on the 
two feasts of the Seven Dolors. For the 
feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, red 
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roses mixed with white carnations ma- — 


jestically descry the joy with which the 
Heart of the Son of Man burns with 


love for all the members of His mystical — 


body. Passion feasts and those of saints 
who had a special devotion to the Cruci- 
fied, claim a species of red flowers which 
possess a sweet fragrance. For the feasts 
of the Holy Eucharist, Holy Thursday 
and Corpus Christi, white is most fitting. 
There is no beauty or symbolism in 
making the Repository for Holy Thurs- 
day a perfect riot of color —a cross 
between a child’s first drawing book and 


an Oriental bazaar. For the Sundays — 


after Epiphany and Pentecost, green 
plants could be used. To these few sug- 
gestions, the lover of the ideal can add 
many more. 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the times when flowers should not be on 
the altar. For Requiem masses ** for 
the ferial masses of Advent ** and Lent®? 


°° Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Vol. 27 (Sept. 
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page 155- 
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12, n. 12. 
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‘and, in general, when purple vestments 
are used, flowers and plants should be 
removed from the altars. There are, 
however, exceptions to this general rule. 
Flowers are permitted on Gaudete Sun- 
day in Advent, Laetare Sunday in Lent, 
the vigil of Christmas and the feast of 
the Holy Innocents, even though purple 
vestments are used.’* During Lent they 
are permitted if there are special devo- 
tions to Saint Joseph during the month 
of March, on the occasion of the Forty 
Hours or First Holy Communion,®® on 
Holy Thursday, and for the mass on 
Holy Saturday.*° It is not appropriate 
to decorate the side altars with flowers 
when they may not be used at the main 
altar. 

If these few, simple rules are put into 
‘practice, flowers will not be a distrac- 
tion, but will aid us in giving praise, 
honor, and glory to God. By assigning 
to flowers and plants their proper place 
in the Liturgy, those who have charge 
of them will cry out with the Psalmist: 
“I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
Thy house, and the place where Thy 
glory dwelleth.” # 
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ONCE IN CORNWALL. By S. M. C. 
New York, Longmans, Green. $2.00. 
Connoisseurs of saints’ legends have 
always held those of Cornwall in high 
regard. The natural features of the an- 
cient duchy obviously suggested the 
need of explanation and the same strange 
features then lent plausibility to the 
marvelous explanations that were forth- 
coming. This, of course, does not explain 
all or even most of the legends, nor is it 
particularly desirable in this place to 
enter too deeply into the investigation 


of causes of Cornish eminence in this ° 


field. One further observation, however, 
on the lavish fancy exhibited by these 
legends is perhaps in order: the people of 
Cornwall are Celtic and Celtic story- 
tellers have never had a high opinion of 
sobriety of imagination. 

In Once in Cornwall the traditional 
legends of the saints are retold by the 
talented Dominican nun who gave us 
Brother Petroc’s Return. She has put the 
stories in a narrative framework which 
provides her with a useful device for 


38 Collins, 0.c., page 157. 

89§.C.R. Decree 3448 ad 11. 

49 Collins, ibid.; Wuest-Mullaney, Matters 
Liturgical, n. 75. 

“ Psalm xxv. 8. 


emphasizing the essential spirit of medi- 
aeval hagiography. Thus she introduces 
Brother Peter, an engagingly bump- 
tious specimen of the wandering scholar 
of the middle ages, a young Cornishman 
who has spent much time in the proud 
new universities of Europe and has im- 
bibed a vast respect for the claims of 
logic. Returning to his native Cornwall, 
this bright young man listens with dis- 
dain to the old wives’ tales current in the 
Priory of Truro. His literalism, nat- 
urally, makes him something of a nui- 
sance in the Priory and his superior de- 
cides both to give the community a 
respite and to teach the young man the 
art of listening to stories by sending him 
on what amounts to a field expedition 
in the collection of folklore. Sullen but 
obedient, for a twelvemonth and a day 
Brother Peter roams the countryside in 
search of saints’ legends. Gradually, of 
course, he acquires humility and a feel- 
ing for the truth behind, if not in, the 
stories of high heroism that are loved by 
the simple and respected by the wise. 
Once in Cornwall is a pleasant book. A 
captious reader may regret that Brother 
Peter is drawn with strokes so broad that 
he never becomes much more than a 
symbol or a caricature. He may feel that 
the author’s attempt to vitalize these 
stories by introducing a variety of nar- 
rators never quite comes off and that, 
though individual stories are good, the 
cumulative effect of the collection is a 
bit in the direction of monotony. The 
dragons of this book are disappointing; 
literature is full of the dire deeds of their 
betters. Possibly the suspicion may be 
allowed that the author’s own stylistic 
manners are too insistent in this col- 
lection of tales and interfere with the 
dramatic effectiveness of putting the 
stories in the mouths of various nar- 
rators. In spite of such strictures, how- 
ever, the book is essentially attractive 
and readers have every reason to be 
grateful for this rich collection of Cor- 
nish saints’ legends. 
GROVER CRONIN, JR., 
New Orleans. 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER. Selected 
essays. By Eric Gill. New York: Devin- 
Adair. $3.50. 

Whatever one may think of Gill’s 
work and ideas, it must be admitted 
that they are of a provocative nature and 
will not leave the reader in an indifferent 
frame of mind. The twenty essays in this 
volume date from 1918 to 1940, but as 
Gill dealt with fundamental thoughts 
they have an awareness to-day equal to 
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that of their initial appearance in print. 
Gill has often been accused of saying the 
same thing over and over again and the 
reader of these essays will probably find 
that he has “‘read these things before.” 
Quite true, but Gill’s style certainly is 
not of the boresome kind and, moreover, 
what he has to say bears repetition. He 
always stresses the dignity of man and of 
his work, the nature of art and the 
necessity of holiness in all our actions. 
Gill’s treatment of the problems of in- 
dustry and his indictment of an over- 
enthusiastic use of machines has met 
with much opposition and it is not ex- 
pected that everyone will agree with 
him but it remains true that many of his 
strictures were well deserved. The ques- 
tion that confronts many artists to-day 
is how to preserve their integrity and 
still work at peace in the world as it is. 
Many reviews of this volume have al- 
ready appeared and a controversy has 
been raging in the correspondence col- 
umns of the Catholic Herald of London; in 
one of these letters, by Mr. H. Robbins, 
editor of The Cross and the Plough, a 
statement concerning machines might 
well be repeated here: ‘‘Machines have 
not only to be used, they have to be 
made. If a given machine in manufac- 
ture involves the degradation of its 
makers, its use is inadmissible. We can- 
not do evil that good may come.” The 
point, then, is for man to use the machine 

and not allow the machine to use him. 
In a review in Orate Fratres (Septem- 
ber 3, 1944) the hope is expressed that 
the publishers may consider the issuance 
of more of Gill’s writings. This reviewer 
echoes that hope and urges readers of 
LirurGIcAL ARTs to encourage the pub- 
lishers by purchasing and reading J¢ All 
Goes Together. The publishers are to be 
congratulated in producing such a fine- 
looking volume — text and illustrations. 
M. E. L. 


THE BOOK OF CEREMONIES. By the 
Reverend Laurence F. O’Connell. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce. $4.50. 

The underlying theme of this volume 
is, as Archbishop Stritch notes in the 
foreword, the liturgy decorously done 
even in the humblest chapel. Since the 
liturgy is of its nature our public and 
social worship of God, “‘we must put 
into it not our personal expressions but 
the exact ceremonies prescribed by the 
Church. Even in the village church 
there is no excuse for slighting the 
Sacred Ceremonies.” 

Now, the average seminarian is 
deeply conscious of the obligation he is 
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to assume in this respect. But when first 
he is confronted with the task of prepar- 
ing himself for a lifetime of participating 
in and directing ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, he is apt to feel a certain dis- 
couragement: how master such a com- 
plicated mass of unrelated details? 
During the years he taught ceremonies 
at the Mundelein seminary and directed 
the performance of liturgical functions 
there, Father O’Connell must often 
have had to deal with that attitude. 
This volume is the fruit of his experience 
in inducting young clerics into the mys- 
teries of correct liturgical procedure. 

To be of service to the beginner a 
book of ceremonies must, of course, be 
precise, clear, and well-arranged. Father 
O’Connell’s book is all of that. His sim- 
ple explanation of each successive action 
leaves nothing to be misunderstood. 
Then, too, by arranging separately the 
function of each participant (in the 
Solemn High Mass, for example) and by 
supplementing these outlines with dia- 
grams to illustrate changes of position, 
the author makes it comparatively easy 
to learn the most difficult and com- 
plicated ceremonies. 

Another excellent pedagogical feature 
of the book is the author’s approach to 
the ceremonies for particular occasions 
through the basic principles which 
underly all ceremonies. At the very be- 
ginning of the volume he devotes a care- 
fully drawn-up section to those funda- 
mental principles of ceremonial conduct 
which, once they are mastered, both 
provide an essential background and 
foster the correct habit of mind neces- 
sary to one who would be at home in the 
sanctuary. 

Liturgical soundness in a book of 
ceremonies, beyond mere rubrical cor- 
rectness, demands that its directions be 
workable and moderate. The workable- 
ness of this manual will be attested by 
those who have used it. That it is sen- 
sibly and moderately conservative can 
be gathered from a glance at any of sev- 
eral dozen footnotes where the author 
treats of unrubricated actions and the 
conflicting interpretations of standard 
authors. Throughout the text and par- 
ticularly in its scholarly footnotes, this 
book breathes the reverence, sound and 
balanced judgment, and practical good 
sense which should characterize every 
work on the liturgical functions. 

Written primarily as a seminary 
manual, this book aims to include all the 
‘ceremonies the clerical student will need 
to know both before and after his or- 
dination. First of all, it covers thor- 


oughly the celebration of mass: the low 
mass with all the contingencies which 
may occur to complicate it, the solemn 
mass, the missa cantata, and the modifica- 
tions to be made in the ceremonies of a 
mass coram episcopo. Next in order it 
treats the complete range of services for 
the dead, the celebration in common of 
the divine office, and a number of im- 
portant occasional functions, such as 
exposition and benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the forty hours, and 
the marriage ceremony. 

To round out the treatment of these 
essential ceremonies, the author adds a 
carefully prepared section on liturgical 
requirements for the altar, its furnish- 
ings, and vestments, and another on the 
seasons of the liturgical year in their 
ceremonial aspects, omitting, however, 
the ceremonies of Holy Week, which are 
to be dealt with in separate volume. 
There are also a useful critical bibliog- 
raphy of recommended books and a 
twenty-page glossary of pertinent defini- 
tions and terms which belong in the 
ceremonialist’s vocabulary. One feature 
of this work which will be welcomed en- 
thusiastically is the detailed musical 
supplement. This section, besides intro- 
ducing the beginner to the history and 
theory of sacred music, emphasizes prac- 
tical techniques which will banish the 
uncertainty and ease the labor of pre- 
paring to sing Epistle, Gospel, and 
Oration as they should be sung. 

All in all, then, the seminarian may 
well hail Father O’Connell’s ‘““Book of 
Ceremonies” as a simple, sound, and 
complete guide to the decorous per- 
formance of his duties in the sanctuary. 
The experienced priest will find it a 
valued companion and monitor in his 
efforts to perfect his own ceremonial 
conduct. For students of the sacred 
liturgy, clerical and lay alike, it will 
prove a handy and scholarly reference 
book. 

Finally, it might be suggested in pass- 
ing, a careful perusal of such a work as 
this might solve many a problem for 
architects and the artists who furnish 
our churches. Their most fervent ef- 
forts are devoted to the task of providing 
temples suited to the solemn liturgical 
worship of God. They appreciate the 
need of conceiving and adapting their 
plans according to the requirements of 
the sacred functions to be performed in 
the church. What better approach could 
there be to their important réle in litur- 
gical worship than to view their own 
plans through the eyes of an experienced 
master of ceremonies? A careful study of 


the ceremonies of the Solemn High 
Mass, for example, as Father O’Connell 
presents them, might suggest modifying 
the plans to allow for more easily acces- 
sible approaches to the sanctuary, wider 
aisles for processional purposes, and 
particularly a more generous allotment 
of space in the sanctuary for the special 
group formations every solemn function 
entails. 

It may be unfortunate, but it is never- 
theless true that the perfect planner of a 
church must be, by avocation at least, 
an amateur master of ceremonies. One 
who has mastered Father O’Connell’s 
Book of Ceremonies might justly claim that 
title. 

Linus J. THrRo, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas 


THE BOOK OF MARGERY KEMPE. 
Edited by W. Butler-Bowdon. New York: 
Devin- Adair. $3.75. 

This is the first American edition of 
one of the most remarkable literary dis- 
coveries of recent years, an autobiogra- 
phy written in English in the third 
decade of the fifteenth century and 
therefore, so far as we know, the first real 


autobiography in our language. For > 


centuries Margery Kempe had been 
known, to some readers at any rate, 
through a few excerpts published by 
Wynkyn de Worde at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Ten years ago 
Miss Hope Emily Allen, the distin- 
guished student of English mysticism 
and devotional literature, identified an 
old manuscript owned by Lieutenant 
Colonel W. Butler-Bowdon as the long 
lost book from which these excerpts 
were taken. The identification was an 
event of the first importance to English 
studies and to cultural history in gen- 
eral; the publication of a text in modern 
English has given all readers a fascinat- 
ing book, the colorful autobiography of 
a difficult but intensely interesting per- 
sonality. 

To discuss the quality of Margery 
Kempe’s mysticism is beyond the com- 
petence of the present reviewer. Her 
own account, however, of her visions 
and rapturous devotion and her gift of 


tears does much to illustrate the mystical | 


ideal and it is worth noting that Margery 
was obviously and deeply influenced by 
the popular mystical writings of her 
time, by the work of Richard Rolle, 
Hilton, Dame Juliana of Norwich, 
and Saint Bridget. The autobiography 
is patently of very special interest to all 
who are concerned with the religious 
life of the late middle ages. 
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The American publishers have, 
pily, kept the excellent introduction 
ich the late R. W. Chambers wrote 
the English edition of this modern 
glish rendering of Margery’s story. 
it Chambers remarks that the real 
velty of the book “‘lies in the fact that 
are not dealing with the revelations 
a recluse, but the life of a religious 
thusiast remaining in the world.” 
argery traveled up and down Eng- 
d, through France, Germany, Spain, 
aly, the Holy Land, and the Baltic 
ates, angered a great many people 
10m she journeyed with or met, found 
rself in trouble with lay and ecclesias- 
al authorities, scolded distinguished 
urchmen, and consequently, she is a 
markable reporter of her fifteenth- 
mtury world, 

Her narrative is frank and detailed. 
ve does not hesitate to describe her 
mptations, she admits her unpopu- 
rity, she records her conversations. 
ren though there is a great plenty of 
svotional outburst in the book, it 
Oves at a good pace. It has all the 
rtues of first-rate autobiography. There 
one fact in Margery’s life which makes 
€ profane reader suspect that her 
isband too had in him a pretty tale to 
ifold: she had fourteen children. We 
ay admire-but regret his silence. 

It is only in comparatively recent 
ars that the fifteenth century has been 
corded much respect by historians. 
ow, however, it is generally realized 
at the Renaissance can only be under- 
90d by one familiar with the ideas and 
eals of that long-neglected century. 
he Book of Margery Kempe is bound to 
struct and enrich our reconsidera- 
ons. 

In passing, it is worth pointing out 
at an accurate and scholarly text of 
e work was published a few years ago 
7 the Early English Text Society. A 
lume of notes on this edition, pre- 
red by Miss Hope Emily Allen, is 
omised. It should throw much light 
1 the religious and social environment 
which Margery went her troubled and 
subling way. 


‘J 


GROVER CRONIN, JR., 
New Orleans 


YMBOLS OF CHRIST. By Dom Dama- 
sus Winzen, O.S.B. Keyport, New Jer- 
sey: Saint Paul’s Priory. $1.00. 

There are many books on symbolism. 
few are of a scholarly nature and 
ntain basic material of value to those 
10 get involved in the subject; others 
¢ merely commentaries based on the 


few source books and are seldom of 
definite value, whether it concerns the 
text or the illustrations. Dom Damasus’s 
little book, superbly illustrated by Wil- 
liam V. Cladek, bids fair to outshine 
all other similar treatises. The book 
deals with the Old Testament and is 
volume one of a series. Each symbol is 
printed in red and below will be found 
the texts taken from the Old Testament; 
on the opposite page is a short but com- 
prehensive commentary. If this little 
book is well received, Dom Damasus 
will undoubtedly proceed with other 
similar volumes. Anyone interested in 
an intelligent approach to symbolism — 
indeed any reader of LirurcicaL ARTS 
— will want a copy. The general make- 
up is first rate. 

M.E.L. 


SECRETS OF THE SAINTS. By Henri 
Ghéon. New York: Sheed @ Ward. $3.00. 


Lives of the saints have often been 
rather dull affairs and many are written 
as though the personages involved had 
sprouted wings during infancy, and 
their later life had been one long pious 
episode. Fortunately for those of us who 
cannot reach such heights the majority 
of the saints were really normal human 
beings who attained great heights of 
sanctity without necessarily having been 
morose or dull persons. 

The author of the four short lives of 
saints depicted in this volume — Saint 
John Baptiste Vianney (the Curé d’Ars); 
Sainte Thérése of Jesus (the Little 
Flower); Saint Margaret Mary; and 
Saint John Bosco — has given us exam- 
ples of what he termed heroic Catholicism. 
This is exactly what sanctity consists in, 
and, since Henri Ghéon entered the 
field of literature through the writing 
of religious plays intended to counteract 
the baneful influence of plays which 
were dull in the extreme, he quite 
naturally wrote lives of the saints in the 
same vein; and the result is that we have 
this delightful book, among others. 
The translations, by Frank Sheed and 
Donald Attwater, are very well done and 
succeed in imparting the flavor of the 
original. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 


You invited comments from your 
readers on their opinions as to the 
criteria of good art. 

I submit this from shipboard as 
“comments from a Reactionary.” 


Vero é che forma non s’accorda 
Molto fiate 4 Pintenzion del arte 
Perché a responder la materia é sorda. 


If my memory serves me right, Aris- 
totle’s definition of art was “the imita- 
tion of things in nature’’; Plato’s, “the 
imitation of the dreams of man.” A 
combination of the two would cover any 
category. 

I agree with Lirurcicat Arts in 
avoiding a slavish copying of the past, 
but I believe that viewing the successful 
forms of the past with analytical eye will 
give us indispensable norms to follow. 
“If we know not history we are like in- 
fants,” says Cicero and much of modern 
painting, sculpture, music and literature 
is infantile. In ignoring the old proven 
norms they achieve bizarrerie and 
nonsense. 

Now what are the proper norms? 
There must first, it seems to me, be a cer- 
tain cosmetic quality about the work — a 
certain pleasing order, symmetry, and 
harmony, the antithesis of the chaotic; all 
of nature bespeaks this, if we imitate na- 
ture. If we imitate ideals of dreams we 
must still steer clear of disorder or per- 
version or we fail of great art. If Dali 
makes imitations of his nightnames and 
paints them ever so well, they remain 
monstrosities or, at best, meaningless 
curiosities. 

There must secondly be simplicity — 
simplex nitidiis as Horace put it. Your 
reproduction of the robed female figure 
now in the American Academy in Rome 
(Lirurcicat Arts, February, 1944) is a 
fine example of this quality, which it 
shares with so many fifth century Greek 
remains. Economy of line and color or 
economy of tone if you will. There is also 
where the ancient chants are a superior 
medium for voicing our worship to that 
of orchestral music. 

Grace, I believe to be a third essential 
to fine art —a certain lightness, leg- 
giadrezza. Take the Parthenon for exam- 
ple, its airy quality results from the 
cunning use of curved lines in the sur- 
rounding steps, bending slightly from 
the horizontal and imperceptible to the 
eye. Without these curves, the Parthenon 
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would have order and simplicity, but it 
would be heavy — a masterpiece manqué. 
With designed grace it achieves its high 
place among the works of man. 

What would one do about grace if he 
were set the task of painting Gilbert 
Chesterton as one of the sancti circum- 
stantes in a nativity scene? I think Ches- 
terton would have liked to be painted on 
his knees, showing his lion’s head and 
not the tiny feet. Charlot would like to 
paint the great sweep of the body but 
accentuating the grotesqueness. It would 
have taken Michelangelo to paint him 
graceful, but Michelangelo could and 
would. 

And finally I believe there must be 
the quality of nobility or dignitas to make 
good art: that quality which we instinc- 
tively admire in our fellow men and 

_which is found in its highest form in 
saints and sages. ““Deus qui humanea 
substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter con- 
didisti, et mirabilius reformasti .. .” 

That’s where Barclay Street and Saint 
Sulpice fall down. 

If we may include the dance in this 
discussion, I should contrast a ballet or a 
homely square dance as an example of 
dignity as against jitterbugging as an 
example of indignity. 

Charlot says he goes to the Mayans 
for inspiration as to form — squat and 
earthy. He sets up a clumsy model for 
his skilful design. France offers better. 

Pierre Claudel says let us go forward 
with the times. I think we must beware 
of thinking tout beau tout nouveau. Experi- 
ment, yes, but hang on to proven prin- 
ciples. Let us have dynamism aplenty 
but not futurism. Hideous as was 
Georges Duhamel’s vision in 1930, when 
he saw Europe a prey to Americanism 
in his Scénes de la vie future, it was not as 
ghastly as the 1940 nazi reality. So when 
we go forward, whither do we go? To 
worse as easily as to better. 

When you do a piece of work then, 
master artist, bear in mind the lessons of 
the old masters: make it harmonious, 
simple, graceful and noble, and you will 
achieve success. 

Yours truly, 
Ws. A. P. Martin 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Kindly inform us if it is allowed to use 
an antependium on an altar on which 
mass is never offered? May an antepen- 
dium used on an altar where the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed perpetually be 
embroidered in colors? May cloth of 


gold (we do not mean gold-colored 
cloth) be used for all occasions on such 
an altar? 
Yours truly, 
Tue Poor CLARE Nuns 


This question was forwarded to the Reverend 
William F. Lallou, associate professor of 
liturgy, Catholic University, for reply. 


Dear Sisters: 

At the request of the editor of Lirur- 
GIcAL Arts I am answering your ques- 
tion concerning the use of an antepen- 
dium on an altar. 

First of all, an antependium is proper 
for any altar, whether or not mass is 
regularly celebrated at it. An altar, 
however, should be used for Mass and 
the number of altars not multipled if not 
required for the celebration of Mass. 

The color of the antependium should 
correspond with that of the vestments of 
the day. Cloth of gold may be used for 
white, red, or green. Black may never be 
used on an altar at which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. In this case, vio- 
let is the color of the antependium when 
black vestments are worn. At the altar of 
solemn exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, white (or cloth of gold) is to be 
used for the antependium whatever the 
color of the vestments. 

There is no prescription governing 
the material of which the antependium 
is to be made. It is recommended that it 
be of silk or similar valuable material. 
Embroidery in colors is quite proper, if 
the antependium itself is white or of 
cloth of gold. A washable material 
would not seem to be of the quality 
desired. 

The Reverend WitttaM J. LALiou: 


CLAYTON, Missouri. 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I was discussing archi- 
tectural matters with a friend of mine, a 
priest, and it occurs to me that the fol- 
lowing comments would be of interest to 
your readers. 

I cannot understand why the Catholic 
Church, which was the most dominant 
organization for the promotion of fine 
modern architecture during the middle 
ages and the renaissance, should sud- 
denly take a back seat in the develop- 
ment of a vital and living architecture 
to-day. Have you seen any of our new 
churches and institutional buildings in 
Saint Louis during the past ten years? 


j 
One building is worse than the last and 
I can truthfully say I don’t know of one 
structure that shows any real modern 
planning and thinking except perhaps 
for one temporary chapel, built in a 
class room. I have talked with priests on’ 
this subject and they say it would be im- 
possible to get a spiritual feeling in a 
modern church, such as can be achieved 
through copies of old world edifices. 
This explanation does not explain why 
our schools and institutional buildings 
are so old-fashioned but it did give a 
reason for the churches. : 

My answer to this was that the French 
gothic was the most modern architecture 
in the world at the time it was executed. 
The architects of those days used the 
most modern tools and materials avail- 
able and to their highest degree of per- 
fection. These buildings must have 
given the people of those times a deep” 
religious and spiritual satisfaction. Why 
should we copy those old stone build- 
ings, at tremendous cost, when there are” 
such materials available as concrete, 
steel, aluminum, and plate glass? If the 
gothic and renaissance designers could 
build modern structures in modern (at that 
time) materials and still achieve a spirit- 
ual element in them, why can’t we 
to-day? 

I never like to say how bad something 
is without offering a solution as to how 
some improvement can be achieved, so’ 
this is what I would do if I were a prel- 
ate with authority to act. 

When great churches or institutional — 
buildings are to be built, I would forget — 
the old guard of architects and building © 
committees and do as the Popes did in 
the renaissance period: namely call 
upon the finest architectural talent in 
the country. I would start with Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Richard Neutra, Edward — 
S. Stone, William Lescaze, Eliel Saari- 
nen and Barry Byrne. I would tell these 
men, here are the sites, here is what we 
have to spend and here is what we use 
the buildings for — now go ahead and 
give us some fine buildings. , 

When the building was completed 
and had been publicized in magazines 
such as Lirurcicat Arts and others, I 
believe that within a year the old guard 
architects and building committees all 
over the country would start studying 
modern planning and the use of modern 
materials. Within a short time the 
Catholic Church would again take its 
place as a leader in the promotion of the 
arts. 


Yours truly, 
BERNARD F. McMaAHOoN 
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DELACROIX (Ferdinand Victor Eugéne) born at Charenton Saint 
Maurice, near Paris, in 1798. He received his first instruction in the 
Lycée Imperial. In 1817 he entered the studio of Guérin, where 
amongst his fellow-pupils were Géricault, Ary Scheffer, Henriquel- 
Dupont, and Cogniet. His first exhibited work, ‘‘ Dante and Virgil,” 
appeared in 1822, and achieved a great success. In 1831, Delacroix 
visited Spain, Morocco, and Algiers, and several important works 
were the result of this journey. In 1832, through the influence of 
Thiers, although not without great opposition, he received his first 
public commission. Between that year and 1855 he executed decorative 
works for the Chamber of Deputies, the Library of the Luxembourg, 
the Gallerie d’Apollon in the Louvre, the Salon de la Paix in the 
Hotel de Ville, and the Church of Saint Sulpice. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1857. He last exhibited at the Salon in 1859 and died 
in Paris in 1863. Delacroix also executed a considerable number of 
etchings, engravings, and lithographs. 

(Based on Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 1903.) 


Consult’ The Journal of Eugene Delacroix, translated from the French by 
Walter Pach: illustrated with reproductions of the paintings and drawings of 
the artist. New York. Covici, lriede. 1937. 
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